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America has by far the best news coverage in the world. Our press and radio, however, must concentrate on high-speed dispatches, often omitting the great spiritual factors which motivate the 
news. And unfortunately much reporting is under the pressures of narrow provincialism and our traditional prejudices. Thus political fanaticism and self-defeating military extremism frequently 
threaten to displace sound democratic practice and a rational defense system. Between The Lines seeks to provide greater insight by presenting selected reports, research analyses, and forecasts 
drawn from the most authoritative sources. This effort is dedicated to the belief that only through the Judaic-Christian concepts of truth can we avoid the violent changes inherent in war and in 
communism and thus move forward out of the tribalism of man towards the brotherhood of the Kingdom of God. Anything less will be dangerously inadequate in the nuclear age. 








HERE IS STILL TIME to send Christmas gift subscriptions to 

Between The Lines — if you act now. Many readers find BTL sub- 
scriptions an economical time-saving way to give significance to Christ- 
mas giving, providing discerning friends and relatives with a whole year 
of deeper awareness, based on the most authoritative, prophetic report- 
ing available. Just $2. for a year’s subscription . . . for each five subscrip- 
tions you send in, we will give you, without cost, a year’s extension on 
your own subscription. 

An attractive Christmas gift card, announcing your gift, will be 
mailed in your name to each recipient on your list. Send in your gift 
subscription list today, so we can mail these announcements to arrive 
during the holiday season. 





APPROPRIATE BOOKS for Christmas giving: Journey Into Light, Charles A. 
Wells’ timely interpretation of First Century Christianity for today, is a thoughtful 
gift suggestion. This handsome hardcover book of 142 pages, illustrated by the auth- 
or, is priced at $2.50 postpaid. 

Think On These Things, a collection of Charles A. Wells’ drawings, with 
pertinent comments, is an attractive book of 87 pages, in rich blue heavy paper 
binding — $1. per copy, postpaid. 

Send in your list today of those to whom you wish to send these penetrating 
books, and we will mail them direct, with gift cards in your name. 
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Peacetime Economy 


A new economic tide is running cross-current to the high-level flow 
of business and finance as talk of peace increases and world tensions defi- 
nitely decrease. Business journals and Wall St. spokesmen indignantly deny 
that the investment market or business in general draw strength from war, 
but, as every investor knows, the stock market has repeatedly reacted bull- 
ishly to renewed war scares with stocks usually slumping when war-talk is 
replaced by worry over the budget in Washington, accompanied by threats 


of curtailment in defense spending. 


Since the steel strike, the stock 
market has been in the doldrums, 
except for stocks associated with 
aviation, electronics and electrical 
devices involved in the atomic mis- 
sile field. Now, because of the eas- 
ing of international tensions, there 
will be continued curtailment of 
military aviation contracts and a 
likely decrease in missile produc- 
tion. Thus the boom will probably 
even drain out of electronic invest- 
ments —to some extent at least. 
Progress and expansion will con- 
tinue in electronics but if the em- 
phasis turns from war to peaceful 
development, the high pressure 
market which military orders cre- 
ate will ease off. The present 
slump in stocks will at last include 
the broad field of electronic invest- 
ments as well as everything else. 


This is another way of saying 
that the transition of our economy 
from war to peace is at last begin- 
ning on a broad scale. Various eco- 
nomic research groups have brought 
forth evidence that there need be 


no depression if peace “breaks 
out,” that the nation’s non-military 
needs are so great, our capacity for 
production and consumption so 
immense that the 10 per cent of 
our economy now devoted to mili- 
tary expenditures should be easily 
reabsorbed in peacetime production. 

But we deceive ourselves if we 
expect this transition to come with- 
out some sacrifice. America’s grow- 
ing population and expanding in- 
dustrial life guarantee that we will 
continue to have a higher level of 
prosperity than all the rest of the 
world. Yet many may see some 
shrinkage in their investments as 
has already occurred since last July, 
a shrinkage that includes all fields 
of finance, a slowing down of pro- 
duction and some increase in un- 
employment. It shouldn’t be serious, 
but it will be felt. The farmers are 
already being hurt; farm income 
is down 8 per cent since °57. Sev- 
eral thousand aviation employees 
have lost their jobs in four aviation 


centers in the past two months. 
(continued second col., NEXT page) 


X-Ray and Forecast 


ARELY has the world awaited Christmas in such an appropriate 

mood. During the war and through most postwar years, the sweet 
songs of Noel broke in upon the clash of violence and the noises of hatred 
and international strife. But since Khrushchev’s visit and the weekend of 
negotiations between the Soviet premier and President Eisenhower, war 
tensions have been steadily lessening, the rapid pace of military build-up 
visibly decreasing — this despite the vigorous efforts of the hard-line, hate- 
Russia, war-is-inevitable forces to prevent these hopeful changes. 


CO-SURVIVAL 


REE men and Communists alike now face the basic problem of sur- 

vival in the hydrogen age. Only a few years ago, 15 to 20 hours stood 
between East and West — the length of time required for an air attack’s 
“point of the sword” to reach its target. Today less than 30 minutes car- 
ries a giant hydrogen missile from blast-off to its destination across the 
world. As Secretary Christian Herter has said, “We are being forced to 
learn a new and common language of co-survival. New ground rules are 
being devised to keep the East-West competition within the bounds set by 
the necessity of co-survival, to temper acute political conflicts and bring 
under control the spiraling arms race.” 


THE THREAT OF COMMUNISM has not been dismissed, for 
Mr. Khrushchev himself makes no bones about the Communists’ continued 
aim of world domination. But the big switch is on from an overemphasis 
on military preparedness to preparation for meeting Soviet competition in 
other fields. This promises to be grim enough in itself, although it will be 
lightened and possibly redeemed by growing cooperation between Russia 
and the West in cultural and educational areas as well as in scientific and 
semi-scientific fields such as medicine, agriculture, stock-breeding, etc. 


THE ACTUAL CURTAILMENT OF U. S. MILITARY PLAN- 
NING at home and abroad is already on, although the public is but dimly 
aware of it. Our naval and air bases in Morocco are being withdrawn at 
the insistence of the Moroccan Government; atomic missile bases are now 
being planned for only three of our European allies when, a short time 
ago, six bases or more were contemplated (N. Y. Times, Nov. 1). U. S. 
missile bases have been established in Britain, Italy and Turkey but plans 
for setting up similar bases in Greece, Denmark and France have been 
abandoned for various reasons. The plans for U. S. atomic missiles in 
West Germany have never been disclosed, although such preparations 
were once well advanced and have been the crux of the stalemate over 
West Berlin, as we have often pointed out. But reports now circulating in 
informed circles indicate that no U. S. atomic missiles will be set up in 
West Germany. These curtailments of missile defense have been sufficient- 
ly extensive to have caused the Douglas Aircraft Co. to reduce production 
of Thor missiles immediately and by over one-third, the Thor being the 
major missile destined for our European bases. Cut-backs affecting the 
Navy are also considerable, making almost certain the cancellation of the 
second atomic aircraft carrier which was to cost $300 million or more. 


REDUCTION OF U. S. GROUND FORCES in Europe has al- 
ready been announced, although little has appeared in the press about it, 
except such headlines as “U. S. Army leaders angered over reductions” in 
N. Y. and Washington papers (Nov. 14 and 15). At least two U. S. Army 
divisions out of the five stationed in Europe are to be withdrawn and the 
Army chiefs have been put on notice that their budgets for the coming 
fiscal year will be reduced enough to require extensive cuts in all depart- 
ments of ground defense. Air Force chief of staff Gen. T. D. White has pre- 
dicted that reductions in air defense will continue — because of tie inevi- 

(continued first col., NEXT page) 





X-Ray and Foreeast = (continued) 


table replacement of manned bombing and fighter escort planes by the in- 
tercontinental ballistic missiles. (Washington Post, Nov. 10.) 


THE ADMINISTRATION is using the necessity of a balanced 
budget as the reason for the announced curtailment of military expendi- 
tures and the withdrawal of our fighting forces in Europe. Nonetheless, 
while the President has held a tight rein on military expenditures for budg- 
etary reasons for several months, it is obvious that these specific and large 
scale reductions of military preparations have largely taken place since the 
Khrushchey-Eisenhower discussions at Camp David — an epochal change. 


THE MOST HEARTENING ELEMENT in all this promising 
picture is the public response to the President’s courageous action, though 
most people are but dimly aware of the details. A recent Gallup poll finding 
indicates that the President’s popularity has gone up from 52 per cent in 
1958 to 66 per cent in Nov. 1959 (N. Y. Herald-Tribune, Nov. 19). While 
about 30 per cent of the people disapproved of the President’s policies a 
year ago, only 19 per cent now disapprove. Therefore, all this should have 
a strong influence on the entire political atmosphere of America as candi- 
dates, assembling their campaign material, weigh and measure the place 
of peace and militarism as public issues. A few candidates, including Gov. 
Rockefeller of N. Y., have made trial shots at accusing the President of 
weakening our defenses before the threat of communism. But with the 
President’s sharp increase in popularity, will the use of fear and war fever 
for political advancement still look good to the aspiring politicians? (In our 
release of Oct. 1, we forecast that the President would quietly force “an 
overhaul of U. S. defense . . . the U. S. missile program would be consider- 
ably modified . . . in return for relaxation of Russian pressures.” But we 
scarcely dared hope this would come so soon! Could anyone without the 
President's military rank push this change upon the Pentagon?) 


FALLACY in current military and political propaganda has been 

brought to light by the testimony of NATO Commander Gen. L. 
Norstad, before the House Appropriations Committee on the 1960 Mu- 
tual Security Budget (House Report P. 793-814). Gen. Norstad stated that 
NATO had 3,500,000 men under arms in Western Europe, exclusive of 
the U. S. and Canadian armed forces. Against this he estimated the Rus- 
sian armed forces at between 4 million and 4,500,000. The U. S. and 
Canadian armies total over 2,500,000. This, added to the 3,500,000 figures 
of NATO, totals 6 million men. Russia’s European satellite states, united 
in the Warsaw Pact, are known to have about one million men in their 
armies. This brings the total Russian forces available, including the satel- 
lites, to 5,500,000 Communist troops compared to 6 million of NATO, 
giving the Western armies a lead of 500,000 troops. 


Yet for years the U. S. military propagandists have headlined the 
massive armies of Russia as grossly outnumbering anything the U. S. and 
allied forces could muster. This supposed numerical superiority of Rus- 
sian manpower has been used repeatedly to justify the placement of missile 
installations in allied territories bordering the Soviet. 


CASTRO AND INTER-AMERICAN RELATIONS 


(The following represents the views of American educators, medical and religious per- 
sonnel in Cuba and thus warrants our readers’ attention. Should we not guard against the 
tendency of labelling everybody Communist who doesn’t work our way? Remember how Nasser 
was so labelled when American interests were threatened by the seizure of Suez? It is now 


pany ee that Nasser is ‘Communist’ only to the extent that U. S. policy forces his dependency 
on Russia.) 


HE continuous misrepresentation in the American press of the Castro 
revolution in Cuba jeopardizes the relationship of the U. S. to all of 
Latin America. The erratic, immature behavior of Castro is being vividly 
portrayed, along with the Communist influences that are playing a promi- 
nent part in his regime. But little attention is being given to the need for 
and the aims and purposes of the Castro revolution, which are understood 
and passionately favored by almost all Latin Americans, and the progress 
towards the fulfillment of these aims which have 2lready been achieved. 
THE GOVERNOR OF PUERTO RICO, Munoz-Marin, came up 
to Washington shortly after Castro’s revolution swept into Havana. “He 
came to give us advice, which he is preeminently qualified to do,” reported 
Walter Lippmann at the time. “For Munoz-Marin had been carrying 
through a successful revolution in his own country, and he had the per- 
sonal confidence of the Cuban revolutionists.” (N. Y. Herald Tribune, 
July 25.) Munoz-Marin even then foresaw our troubles with Cuba, the 
stubborn difficulties which faced Castro’s revolution, the great handicaps 
it had inherited, the inexperience and the emotional instability of its fight- 
ing leaders. “Whatever you do,” warned Munoz-Marin, “do not let your- 
selves become enemies of this revolution. For this revolution is the real 
thing. It is not a mere change of the guard at the top, as is so common in 
Latin America. This is a deep sweeping popular revolt, the kind which, 
over 30 years ago, swept over Mexico.” 
(continued first col., NEXT page) 


Peacetime Economy 


We can pray that the steel strike 
will not be renewed at the end of 
the Taft-Hartley injunction and 
that the steel strike will not be 
compounded by a nationwide rail- 
road strike. But aside from steel 
and railroads, if the trends towards 
peace which we outline in adjoining 
columns widen and deepen, there 
will have to be a period of transi- 
tion and adjustment. 


Every Christian citizen will then 
have the task of walking with hope 
while men grumble, speaking of 
hope and gratitude for the assur- 
ance of peace, while others curse 
their bad luck. There will be many 
in politics, in business and in labor 
unions who will be willing to fo- 
ment war scares once more to 
bring back the golden flood of 
profligacy which characterized the 
war years. Our individual attitudes, 
our words and our witness to faith 
will count then. Faith in peace and 


(continued) 


in international brotherhood — in- 
stead of in international tensions 
that would inevitably lead to inter- 
national suicide — will become vi- 
tally essential. 


High priced economic advisers 
are now sending out their private 
information sheets warning inves- 
tors of the coming of peace. Can 
we not have the faith which the 
frightened shepherds had when 
they overcame their fear and lis- 
tened to the promises of peace, 
peace to be created by the coming 
of the Prince of Peace? 


Readers of Between The Lines 
are, we have learned, for the most 
part, able, busy and prosperous 
people. But they have learned that 
happiness does not consist of things 
possessed, but in understanding and 
love within the family, the com- 
munity and the world. Thus BTL 
readers will be key people in their 
communities in the days ahead. 


Transition in the United Nations 
Epochal changes are taking place in the United Nations — some 





that reflect the nature of the new world we are now in and some that por- 
tray the adjustments the U. S. must make to this new world. The large 
increase in the number of member nations of the UN (81 at the present 
time) has brought a gradual shift in alignments within the UN, creating 
many new problems for the U. S. Heretofore, the U. S. and Britain, being 
the major powers of the free world, have been able to command the support 
of most European-Asian delegations plus those from the 21 Latin Amer- 


ican countries. 


This dominant place of the U. S. 
and Britain in the UN has been 
greatly diminished because of: 
(1) growth of the Asian-African 
bloc as newly independent countries 
have joined the international body; 
(2) the mounting spirit of independ- 
ence among the Latin-Americans. 


When the UN was first created, 
the small Asian-African delegations 
sat on the fringes, seldom consulted, 
rarely speaking. Now, no project 
can make progress in the UN with- 
out the backing of the Asian-African 
bloc. Since the U. S. has consistent- 
ly failed to take a stand against 
French colonialism, our delegates 
have steadily lost influence as the 
Asian - African bloc grew larger. 
With the Soviet exploiting each op- 
portunity to aid colonial peoples in 
throwing off foreign rule, the U. S. 
has often been maneuvered into 
supporting the imperialism of Brit- 
ain and France, which is no less 
despised as their domains shrink. 


When the Cuba delegation an- 
nounced on Sept. 23 that it would 
no longer be limited by the agree- 
ments or commitments of the past 
to any of the major powers — in- 
cluding the U. S.—other Latin 
American representatives voiced 
their endorsement of the Cuban 
move and hailed the new spirit of 
Latin American political independ- 
ence. Heretofore the U. S. could 
usually rally the 21 votes of the 
Latin American nations for causes 


favored by the U. S. The Latin 
Americans, like the Asian-African 
delegations, do not in any sense 
favor the Communist bloc but, rath- 
er, have become a large composite 
source of power of their own that 
requires a great deal of persuasion 
and wooing by either Moscow or 
Washington to win their backing. 


These new trends are apparent 
in the steady loss of support the 
U. S. has been able to muster 
against seating Red China in the 
U. N. Our diminishing influence 
was also painfully evident in the 
recent effort to place Turkey, a 
U. S. ally, in the vacant council 
seat. The U. S. plugged hard for 
Turkey in opposition to the Soviet’s 
nominee, Poland, but we could not 
command the backing of the Asian- 
African bloc or the Latin Ameri- 
cans. Although voting for the Coun- 
cil seat is secret, it was reported 
that even Canada, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Denmark and Iceland per- 
sistently voted for Poland. Why? 
Political experts believe that since 
Turkey represents one of the most 
heavily armed and most compliant 
of U. S. military allies, with the 
Turkish economy completely de- 
pendent upon U. S. military ex- 
penditures, a vote for Poland was 
preferable to our allies since Poland 
was openly and secretly fighting for 
independence from Russian con- 
trol. A vote for Turkey would be a 


vote for continuing the cold war un- 
(continued second col., NEXT page) 
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X-Ray and Foreeast = (continued) 


THE KEY TO CASTRO’S PERSONALITY is found in his record 
as the flaming, compelling revolutionary leader — full of ideas and ideals 
but impatient of details and without the painstaking administrative ability 
that a successful government leader must have. And a salient fact to be 
underscored is that Communists swarm around all revolutionary move- 
ments today and always try to make themselves indispensable to the rev- 
olutionary movement; they are highly skilled as revolutionaries, reform 
administrators and propagandists — all of whom Castro greatly needs. 
Hence the headlines labelling Castro as a Communist miss the real point. 
For, like Munoz-Marin, all responsible observers close to Castro testify 
that he is not, and never has been, a Communist, but that every effort 
made to block his aims or to frustrate the task of the Cuban revolution 
will force Castro into greater dependence upon the Reds. 


Such tactics will not cause Castro to abandon his revolutionary 
program. But they will lead him to regard us as an enemy of the Cuban 
revolution and will result in making the Cuban revolution thoroughly and 
genuinely anti-American. Such a course will bring widening disaster, for 
nearly all Latin Americans have become intensely devoted to Castro and 
are watching his revolution with absorbed interest. They will also be quick 
to echo his anti-American outcries. Chalmers M. Roberts of the Washing- 
ton Post recently outlined the anti-Americanism in Latin America as a 
“rife and threatening force.” Because of American oil (Standard) manip- 
ulations in Argentina, the economic minister, A. Alsogaray, is nicknamed 
Essogaray. In Uruguay, there is a strong third-force movement, demanding 
neutralism between the U. S. and the Communists. In Brazil, streetcars 
are dubbed “bonde” because Electric Bond and Share, a U. S. investment 
firm, owns most of the transit companies. In Brazil, the hue and cry is 
that American firms are remitting excessive profits back to the U. S. In 
Venezuela, the squeeze is on the American oil companies for a larger share 
of the oil profits, in part because the much hated ex-dictator Jiminez and 
his cabal robbed the country of millions under the protection of the Amer- 
ican oil interests and the U. S. State Dept. 


CUBA’S AGRICULTURE AND RESOURCES 


ATIN Americans know what’s wrong with Cuba. They know that the 

island’s agriculture has become extremely lop-sided with 56 per cent 
of the cultivated land planted to sugar, and 80 per cent of Cuba’s exports 
consisting of sugar and its by-products, with most food having to be im- 
ported, at prices the common people cannot afford. Even 30 per cent of 
the rice, the chief peasant item of diet, must be imported. Despite plenty 
of land, labor, rainfall and tropical sunshine, production per acre is one- 
fourth lower than in most U. S. states. Cuban economists estimate that 85 
per cent of its land could be productive, but only 21 per cent of it is now 
being cultivated. The sugar corporations keep large proportions of their 
land idle in reserve for profitable future use; the great estates and cattle 
ranches leave vast tracts in pasture and maribu (thicket-like brush). Some 
2300 ranches and plantations comprise 47 per cent of all Cuba’s farm land 
which means that 1% per cent of the number of farms contain about half 
the land, nearly all of these held by wealthy Cuban families and foreign in- 
vestors. No economist denies that Cuba has long needed the land reform 
which Castro has inaugurated. (Figures from U. S. Dept. of Commerce 


Report: Investment in Cuba.) 
(continued third col., NBXT page) 


Transition in U. N, Cont.) 


changed, while a vote for Poland 
meant encouragement to a small 
nation with courageous determin- 
ation to find her way to freedom 
through peaceful means. 


Because of the loss of U. S. pres- 
tige in the UN, it may be expected 
that there will be an intensification 
of anti-UN sentiments in ultra-con- 
servative circles in this country. 


African Leadership 


Conversation around the United 
Nations corridors centers much on 
the impression being made by the 
new youthful delegations from 
Ghana, one of the youngest nations 
of Africa and among the last to 
join the UN. Considerable pleas- 
ure was evidenced at the UN when 
Ghana’s name was drawn first in 
the annual lottery for seats in the 
General Assembly’s 14th Session, 
which gave the Ghana delegation 
conspicuous front row places. For 
it has been diligence and quality 
of personality, and not luck, which 
has won the Ghana representatives 
such widespread respect in UN cir- 
cles. This is regarded as no small 
accomplishment for a state that 
achieved its independence only 
two and a half years ago. 


News observers at the UN often 
comment on the able young Ghana 
delegates, among whom are law- 
yers, teachers and agronomists as 
well as_ professional politicians. 
Most of them were educated in 
the U. S. or Britain and are thor- 
oughly familiar with the views of 
the white West. They are also 
fully aware of the multiple activi- 
ties of Communist intrigue from 
experiences with the Reds in their 
homeland. 


The other African representa- 
tives from Ethiopia, Liberia, Mo- 
rocco, Sudan, Tunisia and the Unit- 
ed Arab Republic are all adding a 
new and impressive note to inter- 
national deliberations. The criti- 
cism of the UN by its traditional 
opponents — that the world cannot 
Settle its important controversies as 
long as the major “civilized” pow- 
ers have to accept equality of repre- 
sentation with “the representatives 
of the new illiterate jungle repub- 
lics’ —is not being borne out in 
the daily experience of the UN. 
With unexpected wisdom, the peo- 
ple from these countries are send- 
ing delegates of impressive ability 
and maturity. Practiced and high- 
ly schooled delegates from the 
great Western powers often find 
themselves hard pressed in debate 
with the young _ representatives 


from these new nations. The at- 
mosphere of international debate 
and the whole tenor of internation- 
al affairs is being changed by this 
development. 


Atom Power For Peace 


The U. S. and Russia have tenta- 
tively agreed on exchange visits by 
their atomic energy chiefs as a first 
step in achieving closer coopera- 
tion in the development of peace- 
ful uses of atomic energy. The ad- 
ministrative heads of atomic re- 
search organizations will be ac- 
companied by experienced nuclear 
scientists, laboratory technicians 
and industrial specialists, the visits 
to include a wide range of atomic 
installations in each country. The 
exchange is part of the agreement 
made by Eisenhower and Khrush- 
chev in their Camp David meeting. 


J. A. McCone, chairman of the 
U. S. Atomic Energy Commission, 
has already visited Russia for con- 
ferences with V. S. Yemelyanov, 
the chief of Soviet Atomic Energy 
research. While there was some re- 
luctance and evasiveness on the 
part of the Soviet atomic chiefs in 
living up to the spirit of agree- 
ments made, Mr. McCone reports 
that, as his visit progressed, the 
distrust steadily lessened. It also 
was apparent that the Khrushchev- 
Eisenhower decisions needed to be 
interpreted to the Russian scientists 
who have all been under strict 
Soviet security rulings. While Mr. 
McCone said there were still many 
forbidden areas in the Soviet idea 
of atomic “cooperation,” much 
ground has been gained. The trans- 
ition from total secrecy to interna- 
tional cooperation is a long step 
for the Russians, hence full relaxa- 
tion should not be expected in a 
month or even a year. 


U. S. and Soviet scientists will 
pay particular attention to research 
in controlled thermo-nuclear ener- 
gy, high energy physics, nuclear 
power reactors, the use of isotopes 
in medicine and in industry and 
studies in the biological effect of 
radiation. The cooperative projects 
will be carried out under the aus- 
pices of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency which has its head- 
quarters in Vienna. 


Popular pressures in both coun- 
tries are forcing the political and 
military leaders toward this joint 
cooperative effort. One U. S. offi- 
cial has said, “It is obvious that 
the people of America don’t want 
any more frightening displays of 
atomic power aimed at destruction. 
The mood has changed and our 
atomic scientists, who have al- 
ways believed that the overtures to 
peace can best be made through 
scientific circles, are very gratified 
by the fulfillment of their own 
prophetic views.” It is obvious that 
the atomic scientists in Russia have 
chared the deep concerns of the 
American scientists and are eager 
to reciprocate in the peace moves 
recently sparked by the spectacular 
diplomatic visits. 





“What Can I Do?” 

When World War II ended, hunger, pestilence and all forms of 
human need blighted large areas throughout the globe. American farmers 
heard about the widespread suffering and some went to see for themselves. 
After witnessing almost unbelievable hunger, especially among children, 
the American farmers, most of them church members, said, “We can send 
food from our own farms to these people.” And the townspeople offered to 





give cash to ship and distribute the food. 


It was found that our nation’s 
churches had the best facilities for 
organizing the collection of these 
gifts and getting them directly to the 
neediest people, for sharing our 
blessings in the most friendly, per- 
sonal way. These throughways prov- 
ed to be far more direct than the 
circuitous routes of the politically- 
motivated aid programs. 

So church workers at home and 
overseas were enlisted to cooperate 
with the program to feed the hungry 
world. This group became known 
as the Christian Rural Overseas Pro- 
gram — or, more familiarly, CROP. 


Germany, France and Japan are 
no longer major hunger spots, but 
the post-war years of unrest and 
revolutionary turmoil have created 
even more hunger in many areas — 
in Korea; in the refugee camps of 
Hong Kong; in India, Pakistan, the 
Middle East and in many other 
places where refugees from behind 
the Iron and Bamboo Curtains are 
found. For millions of families over 
the earth have been uprooted, their 
villages wiped out by flood and 
earthquakes, or their fields ravaged 
by drought. So the CROP program 
is still a vigorous expression of 
Christian love at work. 


The Ohio Council of Churches 
has demonstrated in a most effective 
way how the church youth of every 
community can be enlisted in pro- 
moting CROP through a method 
that not only sends food to the hun- 
gry in all parts of the world, but 
develops a sense of Christian service 
and world neighborliness and inter- 
national goodwill among young 
people at home. Each year during 
the three days preceding Thanks- 
giving Day (the Lenten season 
might be just as good a period) 
thousands of Ohio Christian youths 
are organized in a drive for CROP’s 
major program. They are shown 
how one dollar will distribute more 
than 400 pounds of food; how our 
Government has made available, 
free of charge to Church World 
Service and other volunteer agen- 
cies, large amounts of surplus basic 
foods. Then the youth are instructed 
how CROP, in another phase of its 
work in a dozen different lands, pro- 
motes self-sufficiency through gifts 
of feed, fertilizer, tools and live- 
stock. This is done through coopera- 
tion with the Heifer Project, Inc. 

The youth groups in every com- 
munity organize for an International 
Affairs Party which can either pre- 
cede or climax the community-wide 


solicitation of funds for CROP proj- 
ects. Songs and games from coun- 
tries around the world are included. 
Visitors from other countries are 
entertained, and films are provided 
by CROP or Church World Service. 
The youngsters are encouraged to 
wear foreign costumes. 

The solicitation carried on in 
connection with the International 
Affairs Party is made dramatically 
realistic by simple posters telling 
of the 40 calves that were sent to 
Turkey, the 1,000 baby chicks to 
Nigeria, the 13 baby pigs to Haiti, 
the field seeds to Poland, etc. 


Joel Rogers, aged 17, who was 
Junior Leader of his 4H Club in 
the suburbs of Columbus, Ohio, 
recently organized 13 boys in his 
club into a paper drive. The drive 
was so successful that later they 
bought a pure bred Jersey heifer 
which became a part of a shipment 
of 40 calves through Ohio CROP 
and Heifer Project, Inc. Joel used 
his own savings to go along with 
the shipment and present the calves 
to the 4H Clubs of Costa Rica. 


Looking for some vital activities 
for your youth group? Address 
CROP, 141 North Front Street, 
Columbus 15, Ohio, care of Ohio 
Council of Churches, and they will 
be glad to share with you the liter- 
ature about the plan. 


The Smear Backfires 

The Fair Campaign Practices 
Committee, a national group set up 
to evaluate political campaign meth- 
ods and to detect corruption in 
elections, reports that, in the most 
recent political campaigns, “smear” 
attacks against candidates backfired 
in 55 per cent of the cases and that 
elections were won by eight out of 
ten candidates who were the targets 
of attacks by fanatical groups. 
Whether these attacks were based 
on religious prejudice or were at- 
tempts at fixing a pro-Communist 
label, after the style of the late Sen. 
McCarthy, the victims of these un- 
derground campaigns were usually 
benefited rather than harmed. 
Charles T. Taft, Chairman of the 
FCPC, states that a wholesome 
trend in American political life is 
obvious, although the unfair elec- 
tioneering tactics were twice as num- 
erous in 1958 as in 1956, with 
Roman Catholic candidates the 
number one target. Mr. Taft has 
urged churches of all creeds to take 
an active part in denouncing smear 
campaigns in their communities. 


X-Ray and Foreeast = (continued) 


Here are details on some of the holdings: Atlantica del Golfo, 617,000 acres, largest 
stockholder, C. M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co., Rockefellers and the Chase Manhattan bank; Braga 
Riando, 445,000 acres, largest stockholders, Braga Riando family, Bankers Trust; American Sugar 
Refining, 340,000 acres, owners Rockefellers, Standard Oil and the First National City Bank; 
West Indies Co., 271,000 acres, owners, Stone & Webster, Chicago, First National City Bank of 
N. Y.; United Fruit, 272,000 acres, owners, the First National Bank of Boston, Rockefellers, Leh- 
man and other Wall St. interests. There are dozens of other similar companies with slightly 
smaller holdings. Add to this the mining and mineral interests that are represented by several 
American mining syndicates, such as the Freeport Sulphur, controlled by John Hay Whitney, 
present U. S. Ambassador to England, and Wall St. magnate. Anaconda, Phelps Dodge and others 
also have large holdings. New laws restricting the exploitation of Cuban mineral resources by 
foreign investors have been passed and have added ‘to the hue and cry in the U. S. press. (Farm 
Research Inc., “Facts for Farmers,’ Aug. 1959.) 


STUDY THIS FINE PRINT: It is not hard to see why Castro’s 
actions have created a furore in the U. S. and in the U. S. press, for many 
of these same financial corporations have large interests in the U. S. pub- 
lishing world. Land reform has been a powerful demand of the Cuban 
people for almost 30 years. As the Cuban revolutionary government ex- 
propriates these estates, the owners are compensated at rates which are, no 
doubt, much below present values. The land is then redistributed to the 
peasants and tenants who have served in virtual serfdom on these proper- 
ties for generations. An immense drive follows to develop a diversified 
agriculture, to make Cuba self-sustaining, and to raise the shamefully low 
standard of living. Among the ranches that have been taken over is the 
21,000 acre plantation owned by Castro’s family. As with all other land- 
owners, the Castro family will be allowed to keep 1,000 acres. 


THERE ARE MANY INJUSTICES being promulgated by Cas- 
tro’s reform measures, but could we expect the ragged illiterate masses to 
act with moderation and patience after 100 years of immoderate oppres- 
sion? In the sugar industry, the plantation and refinery workers have had 
only five months of employment a year at very low wages, have been left 
to go hungry the rest of the year surrounded by much idle land. 


The Cuban Council of Protestant Churches is giving full support 
to the Castro revolution. Among many other things said in favor of the 
Castro regime, the Council adds, “This Council categorically refutes as 
erroneous all statements and insinuations made for the purpose of placing 
the present Revolutionary Government of Cuba within the orbit of Com- 
munism...the Cuban Revolution is openly against all totalitarianism, 
whether it be of the right or of the left.” 


THE COMMUNISTS ARE PREPARING to take advantage of 
the situation created throughout Latin America by the frustration of the 
Cuban revolution. U. S. Army intelligence agencies report that a “Congress 
of Latin American Peoples” is being formed under the direction of Latin 
American Communists who are believed to be stooges of the U.S.S.R. 
This Congress will be active in promoting land reforms in other Central 
and South American states where conditions similar to those in Cuba exist. 
The Communists, operating under the Congress, will be taught to exploit 
the honest and legitimate aspirations of the people, including the labor 
movements, and to promote revolutionary troubles wherever possible. 
President Eisenhower has set up a National Advisory Committee on Inter- 
American Affairs “to improve our ties with Latin lands and to widen 
understanding of these relations in the U. S.”’ The committee will have to 
start with corrective work on attitudes in the U. S. We must help Cuba ful- 
fill the constructive aims of the revolution or the objectionable features of 
Castro’s regime will evolve into something infinitely worse. 


ONSTRUCTIVE CAPITAL: The 68 members of the World Bank 
and International Monetary Fund, operating in conjunction with 
United Nations agencies, have approved the establishment of a new lend- 
ing agency, the International Development Association. This will bring 
financial aid to the poorer “soft currency” countries, areas which have 
been particularly subject to Communist pressure. The new IDA will have 
a capital of one billion dollars of which the U. S. will contribute $330 mil- 
lion, less than the cost of one new large air carrier. 


THE NEW AGENCY can loan money on extended credit, making 
possible long term development projects which WB and IMF loan re- 
quirements did not permit. As previously reported, several courageous 
Congressmen have campaigned for months in support of the International 
Development Assn. against the opposition in Congress to all aid programs. 
Such opposition continues to ignore the record of the World Bank and 
the International Monetary Fund, which, in the field of hard currency, 
has operated profitably, achieving benefits to many nations and people, 
lessening tensions and lifting barriers against Red infiltration. Often these 
bank loans have achieved miracles with comparatively small sums. World 
Bank leaders have just recently worked out a compromise agreement be- 
tween Kashmir and India on the joint water power project which had 
been the cause of quarrels and war threats ever since India’s independence. 


Carter bh tet-- 





